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had quarrelled, and he had great confidence in
Moray's sincerity as well as his capabilities. The
assassin,, moreover,, had been under arrest on
a previous occasion, and had been released only
on Knox's intervention. From his pulpit, Knox
bemoaned the sad times in store for Scotland
now that Moray was no more. The people, he
said, had not appreciated the regent, and so he
had been withdrawn from them. As he spoke
of the " goodly and godly governor/' a congrega-
tion of three thousand persons was moved to
tears.
Knox was now sixty-five. Since his ftnprison-
ment in the galleys, his health had never been
good, and to his constant illness was now added
the weakness of advancing years. In the month
of Moray's assassination, he had written that he
had ec one foot in the grave," and expressed the
opinion that his death was imminent. In October
of the same year (1570) he had an apoplectic
seizure. Reports were spread that he was on the
point of death, but the stroke did not prove fatal.
It affected, however, the free movement of his
legs, and he was able to speak only with difficulty.
But Knox insisted that he should continue his
functions as minister of St. Giles, Edinburgh.
In July 1571 the Kirk intervened on his behalf.
The charge of Edinburgh was a strenuous one,
not at all suitable for a stricken man, but that